A   BRASS   HAT   IN   NO   MAN'S   LAND
Morton comes to lunch. I hand the Boche papers
over to be dealt with, and forget all about my shell-
hole companion. There is no time in war for any-
thing save getting on to the next job. At lunch the
fare is good. May and Barkey see to that, and the
port is popular, I take Morton to my tin shanty,
Morton has been an agent to some duke or lord. He
is quite a good fellow; but he has, by fate, been roped
into war rather late in life. He is now probably
forty and is a major. I like him because he happens
to be a gentleman. He is endeavouring to apply
humane principles to war and has, when president
of a court, allowed a soldier to be sentenced to a mere
life sentence of penal servitude, for sleeping on his
post when a sentry, despite the fact that the crime
is rather prevalent and that at a parade of officers of
each battalion I have personally warned all of the
danger to the army of sentries sleeping and have
explained that the thing to do is to stop it, or if men
are tried for it to inflict the maximum penalty of
death, which can be commuted, and must be con-
firmed by the commander-in-chief.
'You must/ I say to Morton, "Re-orient your
mind - you are a senior officer, with responsibilities,
taking part in war. Neither you or I *can pull our
weight unless we behave as ^war-dogs." We must be
ruthless to be kind, hard to be faithful, humane to
be good soldiers when there is room for it, and
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